

















THE LADY’S PEARL. 





APRIL, 1843. 





Original. 
THE JEWESS. 
BY REV. D. WISE. 


In the Jews quarter in the city of Jerusalem—that ancient and holy city—there 
dwelt a young lady, the daughter of an English Jew named Immanuel, who, with his 
family, had emigrated from Great Britain, in the hope that the day of his nation’s 
restoration was athand. The fatigue of this pilgrimage proved too severe for the wife 
of his bosom, and her bones had been left to bleach on the deserts of Syria; but his 
daughter survived, and was, now, the only remaining human influence that tuned his 
heart to feeling and to love. She was twenty summers old, tall, beautiful, accom- 
plished ; the old mar loved her to idolatry. In the deep recesses of his house, whose 
squalid exterior gave little promise of the luxury and splendor of the interior, seated 
on a divan of silken cushions, he delighted to trace the image of her mother in those 
brilliant black orbs that rolled like suns, beneath the majestic brow that rose witha 
dignity suited to a royal diadem, and shaded by her glossy black hair that seemed like 
wreaths of silk from some fairy loom. Here, for hours, every day, would the old“man 


sit and drink in delight from the guilty stream of parental idolatry, the fount of his 
domestic Béal, his household Rimmon. 


and idolatrous regard for his lovely child. 


Alas, old man! storms are gathering, unperceived, about thee. Bitter dregs are 
mingling for thy cup, by the hands of destiny. Bolts of destruction are heating for 
thy destruction in the fires of fates. Clouds hover round thysun. Night, long, dark, 
stormy night, is hastening to throw its black pall over the brightness of thy day. 
Poor old man! from my heart, I pity thee. 

Rebecca, for that was her name, was devoted to the religion of her nation. Like 
all the members of her peculiar race, she lived on the hope of yet seeing her nation 
in possession of the domains and cities of David and Solomon. A Pharisee, of the 
stricter sect, she punctiliously regarded the peculiar forms of her sect, and of all the 
Jews dwelling in Jerusalem there was not one who would not have been suspected of 
defection before Rebecca or her father. 

The feast of the Passover was at hand. The Jews were busily preparing for the 
sacred rites of the occasion. Rebecca’s father was a rabbi of the third order, and it 
fell to his share to superintend various matters pertaining to the celebration of its rites. 
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He had two master passions—covetousness 
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Among other things slain for the days of unleavened bread, were some birds. These 
being killed and subjected to the usual washings to extract the blood, were just being 
pronounced fit for use, when to the horror of all, a single grain of wheat was found in 
the crop of one of them. The bird having been subjected to so many washings, the 
wheat showed signs of fermentation, and it became immediately a matter of doubt 
whether the bird could be lawfully used: the wheat was leavened or fermented, and 
this, it was supposed, made it necessary to throw the bird away. . 

Rabbi Immanuel, not feeling able to decide this great question, hastened to the house 
of the chief rabbi for advice. That reverend man pronounced that the bird was not 
fit to be used, and Immanuel returned, But on his way back, something irresistibly 
impelled him towards the bazaar. Though out of his way, he obeyed the impulse, 
and after slowly walking through the crowded street, he turned towards home won- 
dering what had constrained him thither af all. But while passing the lower part of 
the bazaar, his attention was arrested by a splendidly bound copy of the Old Testa- 
ment. “A suitable present for my child,” whispered he to himself; and cautiously 
stepping up to the salesman, he purchased the book and hurried home. 

Unperceived, by even his practised eye, there was in that book what he would not 
have given to his child for all the wealth in Jerusalem, had he known it: this was a 
collection of passages from the several prophets, concerning the Messiah and the fate 
of the Jewish nation, arranged so as to read more like a history than a prophecy of 
the Jews and their crucified King. 

The daughter took the book with many thanks to her father, it was conveyed to her 
boudoir, henceforth to be the companion of her hours of devotion. Little thought 
she, however, of the great change that book was destined to work in her condition. 

During the Passover week, while Jerusalem was thronged with Jews and Christians, 
it happened that a strange and uncontrollable curiosity led the beautiful Rebecca to 
visit the Charch of the Holy Sepulchre to witness the worship of the Christians, and 
to hear them, as she supposed they would pronounce all manner of curses on her peo- 
ple. Disguising herself as much as possible, she glided rapidly through the bazaar or 
market-place, and hurriedly entered the church so much esteemed by Christians of 
the Roman Cathol c and Greek Churches. 

Just as she arrived, the officiating priest was commenting on a passage of the Old 
Testament. “This is strange,’’ thought Rebecca, “that these Christians should use 
our bible. That holy passage does not belong to them; it is to me only of all this as- 
sembly it applies. Let me reverently listen then, and hear what the Holy One says.” 
Just then the priest repeated the passage: it was that beautiful appeal to the unfaith- 
fal church, contained in Micah vi. 2,3: “ Hear ye, O mountains, the Lord's contro- 
versy, and ye strong foundations of the earth; for the Lord hath a controversy with 
his people, and he will plead with Israel. O my people, what have I done unto thee? 
and wherein have I wearied thee? testify against me.” 

These words made a deep impression on the mind of the Jewish maiden. She felt 

ere was something lacking in herself; she knew not what it was; but a sense of 
deficiency and guilt stole over her spirit, and she panted for deliverance from her 
troubled state. 

Just at this crisis her eye lighted upon the collection of passages, already mentioned, 
contained in the beautiful book given her by her father sometime before. She read 
them with increasing wonder. They pointed her to the sinfulness of the human 
heart—to Jesus, the hope and Savior of men—in a word, they convinced her that 
Messiah had come, and that he was the promised King of Israel, the Star of Jacob, 
the hope of the world. She believed, and was happy. 

To be concluded. 
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“1 WOULD DIE YOUNG,” AND YET I WOULD NOT. 





Original. 


“I WOULD DIE YOUNG,” 


AND YET I WOULD NOT. 


BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 


“Happy are they who die in youth when their renown is around them.”—Ossian. 


“T woutp die young,” while soft hands press 
My yet unfurrowed brow, 
Or ere on manhood’s lip has cooled 
For me love’s burning vow. 
“T would die young”—ascend to God, 
In freshness of my youth ; 
Nor with the mockeries of the world 
Bedim the spirit’s truth. 


Die, while the friends I love are near 
To bathe the anguished head, 
And when life’s agony is o’er 
The heavy pall to spread. 
Nor stand like some old forest tree 
The woodman’s whim has spared, 
Alone to meet the blast and storm 
It else had nobly dared, 


“ The sere and yellow leaf” I dread, 
The bitter dregs of life ; 

Its hackneyed hopes, polluting joys, 
Mixed with its fevered strife. 

Its far-receding loves and vows, 
Its worn-out friendships all, 

‘Inglorious ease,” no promise cheers 
More than my midday fall. 


“This world corrupts the noblest soul” — 
1’d wrap me in the clay 

Ere I had proved this to be true 
By a long weary stay. 

I'd Jift my spirit wings on high, 
Unsoiled with dust of earth, 

And haste amid these ceaseless throes 
To give the soul its birth. 


There is a beauty on the lip, 
And on the deep closed eye, 
Of those who die in youth, and sleep 
In early purity. 
Fear has not left its shadow there, 
Reluctance writhed the brow, 
Or sorrow for neglected prayer, 
Or the oft-broken vow. 
Lowell, Feb. 1843. : 


And yet ] would not reach the grave 
Till | had garnered ing 

All wisdom and all kaowledge here 
That human power might win. 

All learning new, all anciext lore, 
All that can purify, 

Expand the mind, enlarge the soul, 
Be mine ere I would die. 


Whate’er I might from travel gain, 
In foreign lands acquire— 

In Egypt or in Palestine, 
To lift the soul still higher, 


I would extend my gaze, 
And feast my heart ’neath ivied walls, 
Where Grecian turrets blaze. 


And where, in mature or in art, 
The beautiful is found, 
Sacred by time, or fair in youth, 
To me ’tis hal'owed ground. 
There wovid [ stand with unshod feet 
And fill the enraptured soul, 
Perfect the mind with knowledge here 
Before | reach the goal. 


The measure of my life should be 
Not as the day appears ; 

The dial plate. the gnomon’s shade 
Sheuld number not my years. 

The sunken eye, the sallow cheek, 
The locks of silver gray, 

Or youth’s gay freedom of the heart, 
Mark out my earthly way. 


Wisdom and virtue, these should tell 
When I had reached my prime, 

And worth acquired should reckon out 
The fulness of my time. 

Then would | spread my pinions wide, 
And feel my spirit free— 

From earth's dull bondage break away, 





And breathe eternity. 





Bodies are cleansed by water; the mind is purified by truth. 


I would hoard up; on Thebes, on Rome 
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GRAVE OF MARGARET M. DAVIDSON. 





GRAVE OF MARGARET M. DAVIDSON. 


In a recent visit to Saratoga Springs, we found time to look round upon several 
things, natural and artificial, which were worthy of notice, to some of which we may 
hereafter refer, as time and opportunity present. In the mean time, we now notice 
the result of a short walk one pleasant morning, believing there are some who will 
find 2 sympathy in the object of our excursion, though the narrative should fail of 
interest. 

Leaving the magnificent grounds of the United States Hotel, we wandered along 
the railroad track a short distance, and then turning to the right, we mounted a 
“ stile,” which aided an entrance to the cemetery of the place. It was a neatly dis- 
posed burying ground, with many evidences of correct taste in the living, and of their 
means of expressing regard for the dead. Little wooden enclosures marked the limits 
of family resting places; and the white marble told the age and relationship of those 
who had been laid below. In one place the elevated tomb marked the spot where re- 
posed the ashes of one whose wealth could not redeem him from death. In another, 
a neat headstone contained the record of the affectionate regard and gratitude of a 
mistress for her faithful slave. Farther on was an invocation, that one, who, in good 
old age had sunk from life, shonld rest in peace. Between two simple slabs, were the 
remains of the youth and beauty of one brought to the place to regain health and vigor. 


“ She bowed to taste the wave and died.” 


Gorgeous monuments denoted that great possessions could not bribe the tyrant to 
relinquish a single claim. Among the lofty records, were scattered here and there 
little memorials of the birth and death of some who had come into life, twined about 
hearts which have been torn by early separation, tokens, these, of the interest of pa- 
rents in the beings of another life. 

After moving thoughtfully among these mementoes, and indulging the reflections 
which they naturally suggest, we turned inquiring looks for the burying ground of a 
family, whose name is now connected with the literature, and, what is more, with the 
piety of the country. Redolent of sweets is the name of Davidson. In the western 
extremity of the lot, and opposite the side of entrance, is a little enclosure, into which 
opens a small gate, which we passed. In the centre of this is a grave, and at its 
southern side is a tall, handsome monument. Its inscription will tell the story of its 
erection : 


. FHE BROTHERS 
or 
MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON 


Have erected this structure as a testimony of their affection. 
She was the daughter of Dr. Oliver and Mrs. Margaret Davidson. 
She has sculptured for herself a more lasting monument ; 
and when this shall have crumbled into dust, 
her name shall continue to be “ the 
good man’s glowing theme.”’ 


On another side of the pediment, was sculptured the representation of a broken 
harp, with some appropriate lines. 

Leaning against the eorner of the column, we gave a few moments to those reflec- 
tions which the scene suggested. Looking upward—for when we think of such @ 
one as Margaret Davidson, we look not down, we send not our thoughts into the dark 
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but the tenement; and he who looks into the grave for what was admirable in such a 
one, must feel the rebuke, “ why seek ye the living among the dead?” 

The voice of a companion in the visitation aroused us from our reverie. 

“Tt is a beautiful monument,” said he, “and how appropriate the form,” 

We looked upward—it was a “ broken shaft.” 

“« How appropriate the form,” said he; “ the column, polished and lettered, denotes 
the beauty of Margaret’s life, and broken as it appears, it is emblematical of her un- 
timely end.” 

To us, there seemed nothing appropriate. The cold marble scarcely represented 
the warmth of Margaret's heart. Its bright polish poorly compensated for the lovely , 
transparency of her character. And the shaft, broken to denote incompleteness, what 
had that to do with the life of her who had outlived Methusaleh, in her fifteen years? 
Her column was not broken—all with her was complete. No broken shaft, no ob- 
tunded pyramid, could represent her character or years, in which all are perfect. 
The artist who would prepare for Margaret Davidson an appropriate monument, should 
represent a finished cone, perfect in all its parts. 

The water pillar would be a better emblem, the base resting upon the ocean, while 
a cloud, bending downward to its apex, draws thence the streams of fluid which are 
to descend in genial dews to make green and beautiful the earth. 

We cut a few leaves from a decaying rose bush at the base of the colamn—not for 
ourself, but for one whose soul seems connected in bridal affiance with hers, in whose 
name that column stands—and fold'ng them into our pocket book, we turned away 
from a place consecrated to the remembrance of virtues which ripened early for the 
skies, feeling how unpliable to good is one of a half a century, while youth moulds 
itself to piety and grace, and is called away, leaving nothing fitly to represent its 
loveliness—few, very few, to comprehend its excellence.—U. S. Gazette. 





ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. 


Earrucy state never reached a prouder pinnacle than when Napoleon, in June, 
1812, gathered his army at Dresden—that mighty host, unequalled in all time, of 
450,000, not men merely, but effective soldiers—soldiers skilled in chivalry and con- 
quests, and there received the homage of subject kings. 





NAPOLEON'S WAY OF MAKING AN ALPINE RoAD. Four of the strongest oxen of the 
country, led by the best guides, trod down the snow, in which they sank, and almost 
disappeared ; they were followed by forty peasants, who cleared and formed the path. 
A company of sappers assisted them, and perfected the trench ; two companies of in- 
fantry, marching in very close files, completed the operation of smoothing and con- 
solidating the snow. The van guard was followed at some distance by a company of 
dragoons of the 10th regiment, then came a detachment of artillery, and a hundred 
beasts of burden, and the escorts closed the march.—Memoirs of Dumas. 





‘Tur Kine or conversation. Napoleon and Talleyrand wrote to one another in 
the beginning of this century very affectionate and confidential notes, wherein they 
chatted together very familiarly. One day Napoleon said to Talleyrand, “ You are 
the king of conversation. What is your secret?” Sir,” replied Talleyrand, “Ll 
speak frankly, and shall derive my answer from a comparison taken in your profes- 
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sion. When you are making war, you would willingly select your fields of battle.” 
* Certainly,’’ replied Napoleon, “ it would be convenient and useful to say to the ene- 
my’s general, ‘ Just go a little farther into that mountain pass, or spread over that 
plain.’ But the enemy cannot be ordered about in that manner. What are you 
driving at?” * Well, sir,” resumed Talleyrand, “I choose my own ground of con- 
versation. 1 engage in it but when I have something to say; I make no reply to the 
rest. In general I do not suffer myself to be questioned, except by you, or if asked 
any thing, the questions have been suggested by myself. Formerly, when I went out 
shooting, I always fired at six paces; I killed little game ; the others fired at random, 
I when [I could not miss. In conversation I let a thousand distant things pass to 
‘ which I could make ordinary replies; but what rises between my legs I never miss.” 





Naporeon’s powers. This organization, these immense preparations (for the Rus- 
sian war), were terminated about the month of February, 1812. I had several times 
written from the dictation of the emperor; and I had occasion to admire his incon- 
ceivable memory, and the precision with which, without having recourse to the lists, 
he bore in mind the effective force of the several corps, in order to determine the 
means of raising them to the complete war establishment, according to their wants. 
One day, having laid before him a general table which he had desired me to give him, 
and which he ran through very rapidly, he dictated a distribution of conscripts, founded 
on this statement of the effective forée of all the corps of the army, without once hesi- 
tating, and stated the actual force of each of the corps and their position. He walked 
rapidly up and down, or stood still before the window of his cabinet. He dictated 
with such rapidity, that I had scarcely time to set down the figures clearly, and to 
indicate by abbreviations the notes which he added. For full half an hour, I had not 
been able to take my eyes frou the paper on which I wrote. I had no doubt but that 
he had before him the general table which I had given him; and when he paused a 
moment, and I was able to look at him, he perceived and laughed at my surprise. 
* You thought,’ said he, “that I was reading your table. I don’t want it; I know it 
all by heart. Let us go on.’’-—Memoirs of Dumas. 





Original. 
WHAT 18S MIGHTIEST? 
AN ALLEGORY. 
BY MISS L. S. HALL. 


* Night is the time for dreains, 
The gay romance of life, 

When truth that is, and truth that seems, 
Blend in fantastic strife.” 


I wap adream. [fam no dreamer—no relater or expounder of dreams; neverthe- 
less, I had a dream, which, related, will be its own interpretation. . Perhaps it is 
childish—call it so if you will—but there is many a dreamer in life, and many a life 
that is naught but dreams. 

Nature had spread her nocturnal wing, a kindly shelter, over her wide-spread cham- 
ber. Richly embroidered drapery hung in luxuriant folds around the hemisphereal 
couch. Deep sleep had fallen upon man—it was fitting | should dreamt. Nay, but I 
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slept not. I felt how delicious it was to be alone—rather, I was not, I could not be 
alone. Visitants thronged thick and fast about my pillow; ethereal spirits methinks 
they were—purer society than the beings of earth, doing their errands of love to wake- 
ful immortality. I love the stillness of the midnight hour, so calm, so tranquil, so 
sacred. Was it not meant as well a closet for the reflecting mind, and a hush for the 
turmoil of passion, as a rest for languishing nature, and a protection for the weak and 
shelterless? It has often been the noon of thought; and sometimes it invites to a 
disturbed communing with “truth that seems.’’ Such was that hourtome. My 
being seemed elated with excess of life. I tossed from side to side, like a child too 
happy to be quiet, in the very unrest of pleasure itself. The moments were too pre- 
cious to be given to Morpheus. With eyes fixed on “‘aereal nothing,’’ mind was busy 
reconnoitering the furniture and adjusting the wardr@be of its own inner chamber. 
Memory and Fancy did the rest, and invited the senses, so many guests, to hold con- 
ference with the inhabitants of their miniature world—for they had not omitted the 
colorings of life, or the attributes of humanity. 

Now I saw in my dream, as it were, an antiquated castle, with its fortressés and 
towers, its balustrades and bars, and its many fingers pointing heavenward. It was 
not easy of access, standing as it did upon a lofty eminence, a thing apart. It occu- 
pied an extensive territory, by undisputed right. Its workmanship was exquisite, its 
material enduring. But of these I may not talk. When I looked for its pinnacle, it 
was lost among the clouds. The spectacle was grand and imposing beyond descrip- 
tion. It was an enchanting, not 2 forbidding awe that fell upon me, and I wished 
never to quit a scene so thrillingly beautiful. 

Broken crags and shaggy cliffs formed a threatening precipice on the one hand, and 
the huge Lillows ‘that cannot rest’’ tumbled and foamed and raged, then died away 
to tumble and foam and rage again, on the other. A dense forest, like a mighty pha- 
lanx, in the background, echoed forever to the music of the wind god, shaking anon, 
their strong arms defying the potent tempest. The armaments of the spacious grounds 
in front were in perfect consonance with the august tower and the appurtenances 
thereof. They were fantastically sweet, strangely beautiful, wildly simple. Here 
and there a lone oak reared its crowned head—the king of the forest was but a prince 
here—and the green ivy, in queen-like affection embraced her lord. The tall pine 
waved its dark green tassels, and the changeless evergreen looked silently on. The 
straying wild-rose in the wildest corner of nature's wildness, bloomed never so wildly, 
so fragrantly, so perfectly, as here. The snow-colored lily shared and enhanced the 
picturesque charms, and the meek-eyed violet and sweet-scented clover were as much 
at home among these great ones of the earth, as were their modest sisters on the plains 
beyond, or in the valley beneath. There was wildness in that grandeur, serenity in 
that sublimity more attractive than beauty that wins by its sweetness alone. Nota 
frowning feature in that dark gray rock, or moss-covered wall, but had its ample coun- 
terpart in the dreamy quiet, the spirit-like hush of that goodly land. I looked on with 
a reverence, akin to devotion, for the temple before me bore the impress of ages, 
though it bore no token of decay. I could not but regard it as the shrine of the 
world’s best treasure, and longed for once to set my foot within its hallowed precincts. 
Might I hope it? or was the thought presumption? I resolved to venture the experi- 
ment, and ask admittance there. Being at a loss how to introduce myself, "was mus- 
ing on the project when the sound of voices fell upon my ear. I looked toward the 
speakers: they were a motley group, intently fixed on some object of pursuit, and I 
watched their movements. 1 heard but indistinctly, yet soon found they were striving 
for the mastery, and each a competitor for the prize. My own scheme being yet un- 
formed, I drew near, hoping to learn something by observing these strangers. 
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“ Agreed,” said a loud voice among them; “ whoso shall enter yonder gate ‘by 
hook or by crook,’ shall be acknowledged victors. Iam first to try.” So saying he 
gathered himself up in magnificent haughtiness, cast a lordly glance around, and bade 
the world look on and admire. ‘“ Presume not to ire with me, my inferiors. I go to 
my home in the cloud-capped castle ; nor will I return till I have set my foot upon its 
topmost stone.” And with rapid strides he took up his march. But when he would 
put his wondrous self within the gate, behold no servant bade him enter. The bolts 
were too strong, the bars too secure for his nerveless arm; and hurling a glance of 
scorn and contempt at the porter, he made his headlong way toward the towering 
cliffs, the outer battlements of the castle. He dared the steep and slippery points, 
exulting in the rashness that should purchase him victory. 

.“ Who’s there ?”’ was heard from within. 

One who will scale these walls, and build his nest among the clouds,” said Pride. 
«The eagle has stooped earthward too long. To-morrow the din of applause shall 
deafen you.” And he curled his lip disdainfully, and tossed back his head with an 
effort at dignity that brought him to the bottom of the precipice. He was seen no 
more; but from those fearful depths came up with dread emphasis the sound, “ Pride 
goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall;’’ and crag answered to 
crag in awful reverberation. 

«¢f will avenge the death of my brother, and storm the old castle,” said a shrill tone 
in the company. You shall proclaim me victor, though revenge and not victory is 
the boon IT seek.’’ He made haste, and in a few minutes was at the gate. “ Let me 
in! let me in!’ demanded he, in a tone of authority. 

“What want you here?”’ was the response. ‘ We are not your kindred, and your 
fierce little eye locks no claim on us.” 

“Claim! you have killed my brother, and I'll be revenged. So let me in—refuse 
me if you dare !” 

“Killed your brother? The guilt of murder rests not on the head of any inmate 
of this temple; and we dare preserve its sanctity inviolate. You are but illy fitted to 
enjoy the peace that pervades our home.” 

“I seek not enjoyment. Let me in, or I'll surprise you by a doom you little 
think of.” 

*« He that ruleth his own spirit is better than he that taketh a city,’’ was the calm 
reply. ‘* You can enter as a lover of Peace, as a pupil of Wisdom, but never on the 
authority of a madman.” 

“T'll burn your dwelling,”’ retorted the foe in a paroxysm of rage. 

“ Nay, verily ; it cannot be kindled by the flame of Passion. Jt is proof against the 
torch you hold. Even your burning breath singes not a hair of my head ; the fire- 
flash of your eye is not a lightning that ean scorch us.” 

“ Insulting !—abusive !—monstrous! Shall I endure this? No; I'll demolish the 
castle, and shine in the light of its conflagration.” 

‘He is on fire! Shower him! shower him!’ shouted several voices at once ; and 
just as he was blustering and storming and spendin: the fury «f his rage upon the 
strong arms of the castle’s defence, I beheld, and lo, a flood of pure cold water de- 
scended upon his heated biain, a well-ti.ned warning from the gates of Wisdom. He 
beat a hasty retreat, and scught to hide his disgrace in some dark recess of the forest. 

** What policy !"’ said one among the lookers-on. ‘I can enter that abode, and the 
queen herself sha!l not susp ct me of mischief. Asa friend I'll take possession, and 
you all shall share larg:ly in the spoils of victory. If I return unhonor ¢, call me 
no sycophant.”’ So he buttered his mouth, ani having conjured up a score of soft 
words, put on one of his most enchanting smiles, and walked leisurely along in the 
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footsteps of his predecessors. With an obsequious bow, and a countenance good na- 
tured overmuch, he paid his devoirs to the keeper of the gate. “Please your honor, 
sir, can a friend set his foot on those splendid grounds, and pay his humble duties to 
the queen ?”’ 

‘“‘ Your name and passport, sir traveller? We never receive those whose object in 
coming is no higher than the gratification of a mere selfish curiosity.” 

‘*‘ As I remarked to your lordship, I wish to pay my honors to your far-famed queen.”’ 

“Our queen, pardon me, is not honored by visitants, who can show no substantial 
reason for calling on her. Her time is devoted to the benefit of her pupils.” 

“Then will your worship give me permission to view the wonders I have come so 
far to behold in company with some servant of her majesty?” 

‘‘ Her servants are devoted to the great work for which the edifice was erected, 
They are replenishing the storehouse, and preserving order throughout her vast do- 
minions.”’ 

“Let me become a servant then. Really I will do any thing that may confer on 
me the honor of having been within this hallowed enclosure.”’ 

“Undoubtedly, and so would any one. But those who come here for the honor of 
having been here, are the very ones who could gain no honor were they admitted. 
Her servants are selected from the members of her household, and not from those who 
seek their own pleasure under pretence of doing her bidding.”’ 

“And must I go hence without being able to fulfil the long-de ‘red object of my 
mission? and may I never hope to gain admittance to society I should prize above 
all other ?”’ 

“Go home and unmask yourself; take a lesson or two in the cot of Humility at the 
foot of this hill; obtain a passport from Honesty instead of stealing “her cloak—then 
come, if you will, and knock at the gate of Wisdom.” He took leave with much af- 
fectation, and hastening to conceal his chagrin, made a misstep that: laid him flat in 
the ditch. 

To be concluded. 





ENGLISH NURSERIES. 
BY MRS. E. R. STEELE. 


One of the most agreeable things which attract the attention of a stranger in the 
pleasant homes of England, is the docility of the children. Every one knows how 
much the comfort of a house depends upon these little creatures. When they com- 
mand, instead of their parents, they are so many abbots of misrule, subverting all law, 
and carrying their disorganizing measures, in spite of all opposition. In those English 
nurseries which I have visited, I have never seen an instance of this. . There, the 
strictest discipline is enforced; the parents are acknowledged as holding authority 
over the children, and no question is made of their obedience. The father and mother, 
with their grandparents, guardians, and elder relatives, are the ‘ powers that be’’ to 
them, and are treated with a respect and deference charming to behold. As this re- 
spectful bebavioreand obedience to elders is habitual, and not only “ company beha- 
vior,’’ the visitors of the house are treated in the same deferential manner. I observed 
this in many mansions, and will give one instance of the manners of the children ata 
house where we had been invited to dine 
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The guests had nearly all arrived, and were assembled in the drawing-room, when 
some of the elder children were brought in to be introduced to the strangers. I ex- 
pected the exhibition, which I had too often beheld, of reluctant children dragged up 
to the visitor, urged on with the frequent admonition, ** Speak to the lady, child !—go 
up to her—kiss her—that's a dear—fie, I’m ashamed of you!’’ The child is then 
forced to me and I forced to kiss it, when it is dismissed with a reproof which brings 
a “ brawling torrent’ from her eyes, while the mother, as she shuts the door, observes, 
“Tis always thus. When you wish children to behave the best, they are sure to 
act the worst!’ 

With pleased surprise I beheld these children coming smilingly towards us, and 
after putting out their tiny hands to be shaken, or lips to be kissed by us, they per- 
formed the like to the remainder of the guests, and then took their seats in their cor- 
ners and nooks, where they remained quietly gazing at or listening to the company. 
Their manners were easy, but not bold; there was no reluctance, but a gentle timidity, 
which heightened their bloom, and cast their pretty eyes upon the ground. We de- 
scended to the dining-room, leaving the children alone. When the dinner was over, 
the cloth removed, and the dessert of fruits and wine set upon the board, they were 
once more brought in to us. Places were eagerly made for them among us, and there 
they stood quietly answering our questions, looking upon the good things before them, 
but not presuming to ask for or to touch any. The mother, after waiting awhile, said 
to the eldest, ** Will you take a piece of this pine, Maria?’ “Yes, mama, if you 
please,’ she answered sweetly. The father then, addressing his boy near him, asked 
him what he should like. ‘An apricot, please, papa.” After each had received a 
share of the fruit, and each had drank the company’s health in a glass of wine, they 
were all dismissed to their nurseries, except the eldest, who returned with us to the 
drawing-room, where she entertained us with some airs upon the piano, which she did 
without manifesting any reluctance, when she also retired. 

I must digress a little here to speak of this custom of giving children wine to drink. 
Setting the temperance question aside, it is a habit to be much deprecated. Wine, if 
used at all, should be reserved as a cordial for the sick or the old; but to allow chil- 
dren the habitual use of the wine-cup, is, to say the least of it, injurious to them. Its 
nature is exciting and invigorating, and the rapid pulse of a child needs no stimulating, 
its young freshness needs no renewing draught. The English people generally make 
the etiquette of the table such a point in their menage, that not to drink wine at dinner, 
or not to take certain wines with certain courses, is as heathenish and ungentee! as if 
one ate fish after meat, or used steel forks instead of silver. Hence the slow progress 
of the temperance cause among them. 

One instance of great forbearance and discipline in another family, and I will give 
place to more agreeable contributors. . 

We were staying with a friend on a farm in a remote part of the country, where 
primitive customs still remain—among others, that of dining at an earlier hour than is 
customary in cities. Consequently tea was a matter of more importance, and for the 
first time since we had left America, we saw a table-spread with cakes and sweets, as 
with us. As we were not to be “made strangers of,’ the children were allowed to 
take their seats around the board as usual. How often upon such occasions 1 have 
seen the children stuffed with these dainties, which after hours of headache they had 
been obliged the next day to eject from their little overloaded stomachs. Here, there 
was nothing of this. “A pitcher of rich fresh milk, and a plate of ‘brown bread stood 
before them, from which they made their suppers; while their stout, healthy forms, 
and the smiles of good humor which lighted up their rosy cheeks, told of the success 
of the system upon which they had been reared. They had been taught that the 
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sweets around them were injurious to them, and that they were only placed there for 
their elders. Their mother, they knew, would give them a share if she thought proper, 
and they quietly awaited her pleasure. They were not however to be entirely de- 
prived of the good things before them. After Louisa had been asked if she would 
like a piece of cake, and had answered, “ Yes, please, mama,”’ and the others had said, 
“Thank you, mama,” they each received a small portion of sweets, and retired joyous 
and contented with their share. . 

After my return I related’ this to an American mother, who was indignant that chil- 
dren should be treated so harshly. “ For her part,’ she said, “‘she should never wish 
to withhold anything from her children which she had on the table.’’ What! are 
children with their delicate organization to be fed with the same concentrated and va- 
ried food of their elders? Must they be brought up to believe every whim should be 
gratified? What harm is it if a child is called upon to exercise self-denial, to “ bear 
the yoke in his youth’’—is it not better thus, when enjoined by affection, and re- 
warded by the approval of those they love, than to have these lessons forced upon 
them by the cold world’s teaching? Alas! how much of the sorrow and trials of life 
are caused by the fondness of an injudicious mother ! 

The great deference to superiors exhibited by the children of England, is to be at- 
tributed in some measure to the government of the country. Society is arranged in 
classes, and each one sees another above him which he cannot enter, and which he 
does not strive to enter. The people are educated to believe all are not equal, and 
each class is taught deference to the class above—and the highest looks to one still 
superior to him in the sovereign, who is above all. A habit of reverence for those in 
authority is thus acquired, and is no doubt carried in their institutions toexcess. We, 
on the contrary, err upon the opposite side. Liberty, equality, independence, are de- 
lightful things, and in fact are essential to our happiness. Still, when independence 
degenerates to rudeness, and the “sturdy little republican”’ is applauded for insolence 
to superiors ; and when respectful attention is refused lest it be an acknowledgment 
of inferiority, the principles of our institutions are mistaken, and we are doing our- 
selves an injury in the eyes of our neighbors. Let us then teach our little republicans 
that civility is not servility, and that respectful behavior is not incompatibleewith 
freedom.—Mother’s Journal. 





THE LADY ARABELLA. 


“Tuy grandmother,” said my Uncle Toby, addressing himself to young Arabella, 
just from London, who was playing the Battle of Marengo on the piano— Thy 
grandmother, child,”’ said he, ‘¢ used to play on a much better instrument than thine.” 

“Indeed,” said Arabella, “how could it have been better? You know it is the 
most fashionable instrument, and is used by every body that is any thing.” 

“Your grandmother was something, yet she never saw a piano-forte.”’ 

“ But what was the name of the instrument? Had it strings, or was it played by 
keys?” 

** You must give me time to recollect the name. It was indeed a stringed instru- 
ment, but was played by the hand.” 

“‘ By the hand alone? How vulgar! But I protest should like to see one; and 
papa shall buy me one when I return to London. Do you think we can obtain one?” 


** No—you will not probably find one in London; but doubtless they may be found 
in some of the country towns.”’ 






























‘‘How many strings had it? Must one play with both hands? And could one 
play the double bass?” 

“]T know not whether it would play double bass, as you call it; it was played by 
both hands, and had two strings.” 

“Two strings only! Surely you are jesting. How could good music be produced 
by such an instrument when the piano has two or three hundred ?”’ 

‘*¢O the strings were very long, one about fourteen feet, and the other might be 
lengthened at pleasure, even to fifty, or more.”’ 

“ What a prodigious deal of room,it must take up; but no matter, I will have mine 
in the old hall, and papa may have an addition built to it; for he says I shall never 
want for any thing, and so does mamma. Were the strings struck with little mallets, 
like the piano? or were they snapped, like a harpsichord ?” 

«« Like neither of those instruments, as I recollect; but it produced a soft kind of 
humming music, and was peculiarly agreeable to the husband and relations of the 
performer.” 

“‘O as to pleasing one’s husband or relations, that is all Dicky in the Haut-ton, you 
know ; but I am determined to have one at any rate. Was it easily learned? And 
is it taught by French or Italian masters ?”’ 

“It was easily learned; but Frenchmen and Italians scarcely dared to show their 
heads in our country in those times.” 

«« Can you not possibly recollect the name ? How shall we know what to inquire for ?”’ 

“Yes, I do now remember the name, and we must inquire for a sPINNING WHEEL.” 





THE LOST CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Turre was sickness in the dwelling of the emigrant. Stretched upon his humble 
bed, he depended on that nursing care which a wife, scarcely less enfeebled than him- 
self, was able to bestow. A child, in its third summer, had been recently laid to its 
last rest, beneath a turf mound under their window. Its image was in the heart of its 
mother, as she tenderly ministered to her husband. 

“ Wife, I am afraid I think too much about poor little Thomas. He was so well 
and rosy, when we left our old home, scarcely a year since. Sometimes I feel, if we 
liad but continued there, our darling would not have died.” 

The tear which had long trembled, and been repressed by the varieties of conjugal 
solicitude, burst forth at these words. It freely overflowed the brimming eyes, and 
relieved the suffocating emotions which had striven for the mastery. 

«Do not reproach yourself, dear husband. His time had come. He is happier 
there than here. Let us be thankful for those that are spared.” 

«Tt seems to me that the little girls are growing pale. I am afraid you confine 
them too closely to this narrow house, and to the sight of sickness. The weather is 
gtowing settled. You had better send them out to change the air, and run about at 
their will. Mary, lay the baby on the bed by me, and ask mother to let little sister 
and you go out for a ramble.”’ 

The mother assented, and the children, who were four and six years old, departed 
full of delight. A clearing had been made in front of their habitation, and by ascend- 
ing a knoll in its vicinity, another dwelling might be seen, environed with the dark 
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spruce and hemlock. In the rear of these houses was a wide expanse of ground, in- 
terspersed with thickets, rocky acclivities, and patches of forest trees, while far away, 
one or two lakelets peered up, with their blue eyes deeply fringed. The spirits of the 
children, as they entered this unenclosed region, were like those of the birds that sur- 
rounded them. They playfully pursued each other with merry laughter, and such a 
joyous sense of liberty as makes the blood course lightsomely through the veins. 

“Little Jane, let us go further than ever we have before. We will see what lies 
beyond those high hills, for it is but just past noon, and we can get back long before 
supper time.” 

**Oh yes, let us follow that bright, blue bird, and see what he is flying after. But 
don’t go in among those briars that tear the clothes so, for mother has no time to mend 
them.” 

“Sister, sweet sister, here are some snowdrops in this green hollow, exactly like 
those in my old, dear garden, so far away. How pure they are, and cool, just like 
the baby’s face when the wind blows on it. Father and mother will like us to bring 
them some.” 

Filling their little aprons with the spoil, and still searching for something new, or 
beautiful, they prolonged their ramble, unconscious of the flight of time, or the extent 
of space they were traversing. At length, admonished by the chillness which often 
marks the declining hours of the early days of Spring, they turned their course home- 
ward. But the returning clue was lost, and they walked rapidly, only to plunge more 
inextricably into the mazes of the wilderness. 

‘Sister Mary, are these pretty snowdrops good to eat? Iam so hungry, and my 
feet ache, and will not go.” 

‘“‘ Let me lift you over this brook, little Jane, and hold, tighter by my hand, and 
walk as brave as yon can, that we may get home, and help mother set the table.” « 

“We wont go so far the next time, will we? © What is the reasén that I cannot see 
any better?” : 

‘“‘Ts not that the roof of our house, dear Jane, the thin #i6ke cafling’up among the 
trees? Many times before have I thought so and found it only a rock, 6r a mist.”’ 

As evening drew its veil, the hapless wanderers, bewildered, hurried to and fro 
calling for their parents, or shouting for help, until their strength was, exhausted. 
Torn by brambles and their poor feet bleeding from the rocks which strewed their 
path, they sank down, moaning bitterly. The tears that overpowered the heart of a 
timid child who for the first time finds night approaching, without shelter or protec- 
tion, wrought on the youngest to insupportable anguish. The elder, filled with the 
sacred warmth of sisterly affection, after the first paroxysms of grief, seemed to forget 
herself, and sitting upon the damp ground, and folding the little one im her arms, 
rocked her with a gentle movement, soothing and hushing her like a nursling. 

“ Don't cry—O don't cry so, dearest: say your prayers, and fear will fly away.” 

“ How can I kneel down here in the dark woods, or say my prayers, when mother 
is not by to hear me? I think T see a large wolf, with sharp ears, and a mouth wide) ~~ 
open, and hear noises as of many fierce lions growling.” ae we: 

“Dear little Jane, do say, ‘Our Father who art in heaven.’ Be a good girl, 7“ ; 
when we have rested here awhile, perhaps he may be pleased to send some one to fin Me 
us, and to fetch us home.” 

Harrowing was the anxiety in the lowly hut of the emigrant, when day drew to- 
wards its close and the children came not. A boy, their sole assistant in the toils of 
agriculture, at his return from labor, was sent in search of them, but in vain. As 

evening drew on, the inmates of the neighboring house, and those of a small ham- 
let, at a considerable distance, were alarmed, and associated in the pursuit. The 
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agony of the invalid parents, through that night, was uncontrollable ; starting at every 
footstep, shaping out of every breeze the accents of the lost ones returning, or their 
cries of misery. While the morning was yet gray, the father, no longer to be re- 
strained, and armed with supernatural strength, went forth, amid the ravings of his 
fever, to take part in the pursuit. With fiery cheeks, his throbbing head bound with 
a handkerchief, he was seen in the most dangerous and inaccessible spots—caverns, 
ravines, beetling cliffs—leading the way to everyspoint of peril, in the frenzy of grief 
and disease. 
The second night drew on, with one of those sudden sleet and snow storms which 
sometimes chill the hopes of the young Spring. Then was seena sad sight—a woman 
with attenuated form, flying she knew not whither, and continually exclaiming, “*My 
children! my children!”’ It was fearful to see a creature so deadly pale, with the 
darkness of midnight about her. She heeded no advice to take care of herself, no 
persuasion to return to her home. 
“They callme! Let me go! I will lay them in their bed myself. How cold their 
feet are! What! is Jane singing her nightly hymn without me? No, no! she cries. 
Some evil serpent has stung her!” and shrieking wildly, the poor mother disappeared, 
like a hunted deer, in the depths of the forest. 
O! might she but have wrapped them in her arms, as they shivered in their dismal 
recess, under the roots of a tree, uptorn by some wintry tempest! Yet how could she 
imagine the spot where they lay, or believe that those little wearied limbs had borne 
them, through bog and bramble, more than six miles from the parental door? In the 
niche which we have mentioned, a faint, moaning sound might still be heard. 
Sister, do not tell me that we shall never see the baby any more. I see it now, 
and Thomas, too, dear Thomas! Why do they say he died, and was buried? He is 
close by me—just above my head. There are many more babies with him—a host. 
They glide by me, as if they had wings. They look warm and happy. I should be 
glad to be with them, and join their beautiful plays. But O, how cold lam! Cover 
me closer, Mary. Take my head into your bosom.” 
«Pray do not go to sleep quite yet, dear little Jane. I want to hear your voice, and 
to talk with you. Itis so very sad to be waking here all alone. If I could but see 
your face when you are asleep, it would be a comfort. But it is so dark, so dark !”’ 
Rousing herself with difficulty, she unties her apron, and spreads it over the head 
of the child, to protect it from the driving snow; she pillows the cold cheek on her 
breast, and grasps more firmly the benumbed hand, by which she had so faithfully led 
her through all their terrible pilgrimage. There they are! One moves not. The 
other keeps vigil, feebly giving utterance, at intervals, to a low, suffocating spasm, 
from a throat dried with hunger. Once more she leans upon her elbow to look on the 
face of the little one, for whom as a mother she has cared. With love strong as death 
she comforts herself that her sister slumbers calmly, because the stroke of the de- 
stroyer has silenced her sobbings. 
&, ‘Ah! why came ye not hither, torches that gleam through the wilderness, and men 
“who shout to each other? why came ye not this way? See! how they plunge into 

morasses ; ; they cut their path through tangled thickets, they ford waters, they ascend 
mountains, they explore forests—but the lost are not found. 

The third and fourth nights come, and depart, Still the woods are filled with eager 
searchers. Sympathy has gathered them from remote settlements. Every log cabin 
sends forth what it can spare for this work of pity and of sorrow. They cross each 
other’s track. Incessantly they interrogate and reply. But in vain. The lost are 
not found. 

In her mournful dwelling, the mother sat motionless. Her infant was upon her 
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lap. The strong duty to succor its helplessness grappled with the might of grief, and 
prevailed. Her eyes were rivetted upon its brow. No sound passed her white lips. 
Pitying women, from distant habitations, gathered around and wept for her. They 
even essayed some words of consolation. Butshe answered nothing. She looked not 
toward them. She had no ear for human voices. In her soul was the perpetual cry 
of the lost. Nothing overpowered it but the wail of her living babe. She ministered 
to its necessities, and that heaven-inspired impulse saved her. She had no longer 
any hope for those who had wandered away. Horrid images were in her fancy—the 
ravening beast, black pits of stagnant water, birds of fierce beak, venomous, coiling 
snakes. She bowed herself down to them, and travailed as in the birth hour, fearfully 
and in silence. But the helpless babe on her bosom touched an electric cord, and 
saved her from despair. Maternal love, with its pillar of cloud and of flame, guided 
her through the desert that she perished not. 

Sunday came, and the search was unabated. It seemed only marked by a deeper 
tinge of melancholy. The most serious felt it fitting to go forth at that sacred season 
to seek the lost, though not like their Master girded with the power to save. Parents 
remembered that it might have been their own little ones, who had thus strayed from 
the fold, and with their gratitude, took something of the mourner’s ®pirit into their 
hearts. Even the sad hope of gathering the dead for the sepulchre, thesole hope that 
now sustained their toil, began to fade into doubt. As they climbed over huge trees, 
which the winds of Winter had prostrated, or forced their way among rending bram- 
bles, sharp rocks, and close-woven branches, they marvelled how such fragile forms 
could have endured hardships by which the vigor of manhood was impeded and per- 
plexed. 

The echo of a gun rang suddenly through the forest. It was repeated. Hill to hill 
bore the, thrilling message. It was the concerted signal that their anxieties were 
ended. The hurrying seekers followed its sound. From a commanding eliff,a white 
flag was seen to float. It was a herald that the lost were found. 

There they were, near the base of a wooded hillock, half cradled among the roots 
of an uptorn chestnut. There they lay, cheek to cheek, hand clasped in hand. The 
blasts had mingled in one mesh their dishevelled locks, for they had left home with 
their poor heads uncovered. The youngest had passed away in sleep. There was no 
contortion on her brow, though her features were sunk and sharpened by famine. 

The elder had borne a deeper and longer anguish. Her eyes were open,as though 
she had watched till death eame—watched over that little one; through those days 
and nights of terror, she had cared and sorrowed like a mother. Strong and tugged 
men shed tears, when they saw she had wrapped her in her own scanty ron, 
striven with her embracing arms to preserve the warmth of vitality, even afte 
cherished spirit had fled away. The glazed eyeballs were strained, as if to the last 
they had been gazing for her father’s roof, or the wreath of smoke that, show d 
her there. 







eat 


Sweet sisterly love! so patient in all adversity, so faithful unto the end, found it 
not a Father's house, where it might enter with the little one, and®be sundered no 
more? Found it not a fold, whence no lamb can wander and be lost? a mansion 
where there is no death, neither sorrow nor erying’ Forgot it not all its sufferings 
for joy, at that dear Redeemer’s welcome, which in its cradle it had been taught to 
lisp—“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven ?’’—Christian Souvenir for 1843. 





To some warm heart the poorest dust is dear; 
From some kind eye the meanest claim a tear. 
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Original. 
REFLECTIONS 
ON VISITING THE HOUSE OF MY FATHER. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


FaTHER, mother, sister, brother, They fled, and wrapped this world in night, 
Tell me, where are ye ? And veiled this misty sphere ; 

I gaze around where once you stood, And now amid the present scene, 

In age, in youth, in womanhood— The past is though it*ne’er had been. 


I look, but cannot see 


Those forms which once assembled here, Again, I see assembled here, 


The lov’d, the beautiful, the dear, The loved, the beautiful, the dear, 

Who worshipped round one shrine; A strange mysterious race ; 
Bow’d round one altar, whose pure light Around the board they gather now, 
Rose morn and eve, divinely bright, With sunny smiles on each fair brow, 
A well-remember’d lovely sight, While a young cherub face 


Lights up the scene, with eyes of blue, 
A gem as bright as morning dew, 


Seal’d. on this heart of mine. 


Where are those forms so heavenly fair ? Just lit upon the earth ; 

Where are those brows furrow’d with care?) Who in their turn shal! quickly glide, 

Gone, fled, dispersed, like empty air, Adown Time’s ever-hurrying tide ; 
Passed like a dream away. And e’en their memories, hike a dream, 


Shall o’er the future faintly gleam, 


I look around, but cannot see Like tales of joy and mirth. 


Aught of that happy family, 


Save one lone sister near; Thus, as the wave with ceaseless force, 
My heart is sad, my eye is dim— Bears on another in its course, 
The bible, prayer, the cradle hymn, And dashes on the strand, 
Like bubbles on the sea they swim, We too shall float unconscious on, 
Visions forever dear! ‘ And those we leave will say, They're gone-— 
Amid their varied colors bright Gone to the “ Spirit Land,” 





1 saw them vanish from my sight— L 
Sag Harbor, L. I., Dec. 1842. 





EETNESS or Narure. Surely there is nothing in the world short of the most 

dfeciprocal attachment, which has such power over the workings of the hu- 
an as the mild sweetness of Nature. The most ruffled temper, when emerg- 
ing from e town, will subside into a calm at the sight of a wild stretch of landscape 
reposting in tae twilight of a fine evening. It is then the spirit of peace settles upon 
the heart, unfetters the thoughts, and elevates the soul to the Creator. It is then we 
behold the Parent of the universe in his works ;—we see his grandeur in earth, sea, 
and sky ;—we feel his affection in the emetions whieh they raise, and half mortal, 
half etherealized, forget where we are, in the anticipatién of what the world must be, 
of which this lovely earth is merely a shadow.—Miss Porter. a 














Frienpsuip. The firmest friendships have been formed in mutual adversity, as 
iron is most strongly united by the fiercest flame. 
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Original. 
SARAH FOREST; OR, THE GUARDIAN, 
BY C. W. ATWELL. 


** Goup morning, good morning, Jim; how are you to-day ?”’ 

“ Quite comfortable, thank you—how is it with you, Tom, after your last night's 
entertainment ?”’ 

«O, nicely, nicely, we had a fine time on’t, didn’t we? 

« Yes, tnd I thought you were almost in paradise ;—with your Sarah by your side, 
you looked happy as need be! but really, Tom, I fear you ure too joyous in wena 
tion of your good fortune. I fear something will happen to mar your prospects.’ 

“QO, pose it! I'm not afraid of that, I assure you. I know Sarah loves me, and will 


” 


marry me in spite of that rich old uncle, her niggardly guardian. ” 

“ But, Tom, something unpleasant may happen, if she is not persuaded actually to 
abandon you. She is yet young and under the guardian care of a man who will do 
any thing to gratify his own selfish*ambition, and who is desirous of forming a con- 
nection with the family of the city mayor. Sarah‘is yet young, and, if like thst of 
her sex, may by dint of flattery and force be made to yield to almost any thing.” 

‘« You are not sure of that; you are not so well acquainted with her as I an—TI am 
not in the least afraid of her being persuaded away. Sarah is youfig, to be sure, but 
she possesses fully the firmnéss and decision of character of riper years, and far tdo 
much good sense to become the wife of a man old enofgh to be her father.” 

“ Yes, I know Sarah is a noble girl, but still if you knew what I know, I think you 
also would not be without your fears.”’ 

« Well, what do you know?” 

‘IT was down to her uncle's the other day, and hg’ was telling me of his intentions 
respecting his niece. He said he did not know as she’ would be willing to marry the 
colonel, but he guessed she could be made to consent. Tle said as he had no heir he 
should put five thousand dollars with the property her father left her, and then if 
that would not do, he had it in his gern to compel her to accede to his wishes by 
withholding from her, her own property.” 

“An infamous old scoundrel, what does he mean ?”’ 

“ Why he means to oblige her to marry the person of his choice, not hers.”’ 

While the friends were thus conversing together, a scene of quite a different nature 
was transacted in another part of the city. A young girl of seventeen was seated by 
the parlorfire of one of the most splendidly furnished apartments of the ¢ity. Her 
brow wore an expression of gloom and distractedness that told of some mighty ab- 
sorbing subject that engrossed all her thoughts and filled her whole mind. An elderly 
man entered the apartment and regarding her with an eye of suspicion for a moment, 
thus addressed her: ¢ 

“| think you were a little too familiar for a person of your birth and standing, with 
Mr. Holmes, last evening.” 

The lady looke@up with: something of surprise in her countenance, and replied : 
“Too familiar with him! I hope you do not think it a disgrace to any lady to be familiar 
with such a man as Thomas Holmes? ’ 

“ Why, yes, surely Ido. Fora lady of your rank and distinction, to be seen con- 
versing or associating more thay the rules of etiquette render it indispensable, with a 
merchant’s son, and that too, wifh one who every day stands behind his father’s 
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counter, turning over cloths, or telling sixpences and shillings, is certainly a disgrace : 
and such a one, as, if often repeated, she cannot easily outgrow. I felt very sorry to 
see it last night, and especially as Esquire Rowland was present to be a witness.” 

For a moment her countenance glowed with indignation, and she replied, “If it be 
dishonorable to follow some useful calling that can render one serviceable.to the 
world, then I suppose that to say one is an honorable man, is to say that he is too 
profligate and too proud to work, that he lives in idleness, is a tax upon his friends, 
and an incumbrance upon society. If those are your views, then, in your estimation, 
is Colonel Rowland an honorable man, and Mr. Holmes a man with whom to associate 
must bring an irretrievable tarnish of reputation.” 

Esquire Forest with difficulty suppressed the rising of anger that swelled his bosom, 
while he replied, ‘I hope you do not mean to speak contemptuously ef Colonel 
Rowland.” 

‘J mean,”’ replied his niece, “ that Col. Rowland is precisely of that classof young 
men, far too numerous in community, who consider any other employment than 
promenading the streets, visiting bar-rooms, or attending clubs and parties, puffing 
cigars and the news of the day, as beneath their dignity : and who, should fortune at 
some future day prove less propitious, can scarcely fail of becoming a tax anda 
burthen upon community, and a curse to themselves.” 

Esquire Forest, vexed and chopfallen, suddenly left the room. 

Miss Forest (who was a brother's child,) rose and walked the floor with perturbed 
step. . “ Uncle,” said she to herself, “* wants me to marry Col. Rowland, but I'd sooner 
marry the son of the poorest mechanic in the city. Col. R. is now rich, but he has 
formed the worst of habits ;—and ten to one if he does not yet become poor; and 
besides, he is one of the most puffing, foppish, disgusting young men I ever met with. 
The old man may set his heart at rest as soon as he pleases, for he will never persuade 
me to marry such a man as Col. Rowland, I can tell him.” 

The next evening, unknown to her guardian, she had an interview with her lover. 
She related to him the conversation that had passed between herself and uncle, ex- 
pressing in strong and unqualified terms her deep contempt for his heartless ambition, 
and again (as many times before) they exchanged vows of undying constancy and 
love. 

A few evenings subsequent Esquire Forest entered the parlor in which was seated 
his niece, and drawing a chair close by her side, with an air of unusual consequence, 
thus addressed her :—‘‘ Come, Sarah, lay aside your sewing and listen to me; for I 
have something to communicate.’’ The young lady did as desired without offering 
any reply. “Ihave long felt desirous, said the old man, to see you settled in life, 
and in the possession and enjoyment of the estate left you by your worthy father ; 
and I think that now an opportunity presents itself. Col. Rowland—the finest man 
in the city, as well as the wealthiest, wishes to make you his wife. He isa little 
older than yourself, but, then, he is rich, and I have no doubt but he will be ts: 

He was proceeding, but the young lady interrapted him by exclaiming with a good 
deal of earnestness,—“‘ Oh! uncle! I wish that you would neyer mention that matter 
again. Iam sure that I never can think of marrying that man! Why he is twenty 
years older than I am!”’ P 

“Q well,” replied the esquire, with an assumed look*and tone of complacency, 
‘‘no matter for that, he has so much money, and owns such a splendid house, and 
rides in such an elegant carriage, and has every thing so nice,—there is not another 
such a chance in the city.” 

‘‘No! (responded the lady) there is not another such a chance for a life of wretch- 
edness and misery.” . 
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‘¢ Wretchedness and misery !”’ 
you mean?” 

“T mean,”’ she replied, “that Col. Rowland is a profligate, worthless fellow. He 
has money to recommend him, and that is all !”’ 

“ Well, then, you will not marry him will you?’’ warmly responded the old man. 

* No!’ was the prompt reply. 

Rising up hastily to leave the room, he replied, “ Then I will see how long your 
pride and haughtiness will hold out.” 

As he passed out, the harsh grating of the lock as he bolted the door, leaving her 
access only to one small room, a sleeping apartment, told her plainly she was a 


exclaimed the esquire in anger; “‘ Sarah, what do 


prisoner. 

For some time she sat still in her chair, revolving in her mind the difficulties of her 
situation, and planning means of escape from the despotic power of her tyrannical 
guardian. It was late when she retired, and then it was not to rest, and be refreshed 
by sleep. Long did she tumble and toss on her bed, and many were the tears with 
which she that night bedewed her pillow, and many and strong in faith were the 
prayers she poured out before that throne 


*« Where the humblest thought and simpiest word, 
If spoken aright can plead unheard.” 


Honr after hour passed away, and still sleep came not. At last she. slept a trou- 
bled, dreamy sleep; and in the visions that passed before her mind's eye, she was 
with her beloved Thomas. 

Beneath the umbrageous foliage of some fruit trees, ina retired corner of the garden, 
they held sweet converse. It was a spot endeared to them by many a pleasing re- 
miniscence, for here in life’s earlier day, had they passed many a joyous hour. 

Seated on a grass-grown plat, formed more by nature than by art, they conversed 
of the scenes of by-gone days, when in youthful mirthfulness and glee, ‘’.ey sportively 
chased the gaudy butterfly from flower to flower, or plucked the wild rose that 
grew in a beautiful arbor that in childhood’s hours they had oft frequented. And 
when the tone of thought took another theme, and they spoke of their increasing at- 
tachment from earliest years, and love’s honeyed accents, in sweetness trembled from 
each lip, and the hand returned the fond pressure it received, then it was that each 
vibratory cord of life gave a thrill of joy, and 

‘« Hope’s bland wreath the shuddering victim crown’d.” 


But, ah! how strange the flights of the imagination, when not under the restraining 
infiuence of the judgment. 

Suddenly the scene was changed; she was fervidly pacing the narrow limits of her 
prison apartment. From the grated window that overlooked a spacious back yard, 
where she had often met her Thomas, she saw a well-known form approaching; and 
as she saw him linger beneath the wide-spreading branches of a mighty elm, where 
but the evening previous she had vowed to meet him at that hour—she turned in- 
voluntarily to the door, and when a consciousness of her situation rushed upon her 
mind, rousing all its frenzied energies, she laid hold of the door with almost super- 
human strength and sought to wrench it from its fastenings. Unsuccessful here, she 
flew to the window, but with the effort she awoke. She was in a profuse perspiration, 
her pillow wet with tears, and her strength in a state of little less than utter prostra- 
tion. Her eyes red and swollen with weeping, seemed as blovdless orbs of light, 
dimly seen through the red halo that encircled them. The sun was high in the 
heavens when she awoke, and hastily attiring herself, she stood by her window lan- 
guidly gazing out upon the broad bosom of the rippling waters, when a noise at the 
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door attracted her attention, and the next moment her uncle stood before her. Eye- 
ing the young maiden for a moment with a scrutinizing glance, he announced that 
breakfast was’ nearly ready, and then suddenly withdrew. 

When the tinkling of the bell summoned the family around the breakfast table, 
Sarah appeared with the rest, but the sweet smile that usually played upon her brow 
and dimpled her lip, imparting to her countenance such bewitching tenderness, was 
gone. 

The domestics and family looked at her with surprise, anxiously enquiring if her 
health was good, &c. &c. She ate but little, and soon left the room. She had been 
but a short time alone, when her uncle again came in and seated himself on the sofa, 
seemed disposed to enter into conversation. After some little time he managed to 
turn the conversation upon the theme of the last evening. With all the sageness of 
the philosopher he reasoned of the advantages resulting from a union with Colonel 
Rowland, and argued the necessity of a compliance with his wishes; but he reasoned 
in vain. Refusing all reconciliation she positively declared that she never would 
listen to any such overtures—that she should prefer a life of poverty and servitude 
with a man she could love, to one of ease and luxury with a person she detested and 
abhorred. It was but illy that Esquire’Férest attempted to conceal bis vexation at this, 
while for a time longer he sought to reason the case, and convince her of her foolish 
obstinacy, as he termed it. 

Finding her determined, the unrelenting uncle again left her, saying as he did so, 
you will have time to repent of your improvident conduct at leisure, for you will not 
again leave this room, until you are glad to comply with my requisitions. 

Again she was confined to the narrow limits of a smajl parlor and a sleeping apart- 
ment adjoining. 

Without attempting to portray the anguish of her feelings, suffice it to say, that 
for several days, her door was opened only by ber uncle and aunt to bring her food, 
while from her countenance it was evident that a most fearful change was being 
wrought upon her physical as well as her mental constitution, Sleepless nights were 
increased, and added unto sorrowing restless days. A burning fervid glow was upon 
her brow and cheek, or anon displaced by a sallow death-like paleness. Towards 
morning of the seventh day of her confinement, the inmates of the mansion were 
suddenly awakened in alarm by a doleful outcry in one of the back apartments, from 
nobody knew who, or what. I said nobody knew, but I mistook; there was one who 
seemed readily to divine the cause. Esquire Forest hastened to the apartments which 
we have already described as the prison of the unfortunate Sarah. Opening the door 
a heart-rending spectacle presented itself to his view. The unfortunate young lady, 
raving in delirium, at sight of him, fled, as if alarmed at his presence, to the most 
distant corner of the room, and here crouching with hands and arms uplifted in 
affright, uttered cries of terror that were enough to send a thrill of horror and dismay 
to any heart, much less to one crimsoned with guilt and shame. By this time the 
domestics and other members of the family were crowding into the room, in mute as- 
tonishment wondering at the scene before them. By order of the esquire, they took 
her from her retreat, and placed her on the bed, while one went in haste to procure a 
physician. 

In a few moments Doct. Spael arrived, who quickly pronounced the patient in a 
high fever, the effect of over-much excitement and fatigue of mind and body. He 
succeeded after the lapse of some little time, in restoring her partially to her right 
mind, but even this partial sanity was of short duration, for in a few hours she again 
became delirious; but now while she was ~erfectly unconscious of her true condition, 
she seemed perfectly to comprehend the cause of her misfortunes, and bitterly accused 
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her uncle and aunt, or any others who might stand near, of their unfeeling treatment 
and cruelties practiced towards her. Thus things went on for some days, when the 
physician pronounced her case hopeless. 

During the whole of her illness, Esquire Forest manifested a great anxiety for the 
result, but it was now that the lashings of conscience seemed to goad him almost to 
madness. He sent for Mr. Holmes, and on his arrival, with tears, and an earnestness 
of manner, far more affecting than tears, besought his forgiveness, confessing himself 
the cause of their calamity, and assuring him that if his niece should be spared, he 
would no longer oppose their marriage, but would do all in his power towards the 
consummation of their union and happiness. The most skilful aid was obtained, but 
tono good effect. She continued to decline, until from hour to hour, she was expected 
toexpire. This was towards evening of the fourteenth day of her illness. For hours 
she raved in delirium, sometimes thinking they were trying to kill her, and at other 
times, imagining herself immured in a dungeon, or begging them with imploring 
looks and agonizing gestures not to prolong her tortures, but to release her from her 
torments by putting an end at once to herexistence. At this time the distress endur- 
ed by the esquire was more than pen or tongue can describe. He walked the floor 
almost in paroxysms of agony, bitterly accusing himself as the author of their mis- 
fortunes—and as she gradually sank away, he seemed to lose all self-control, crying 
aloud, and calling upon her to return, or abjuring the physician to save her. 

Contrary to the expectations of all, at last she began to recover, and in a short time 
fell into a refreshing slumber, the first she had enjoyed for more than three days. 
She awoke much refreshed, and it was evident that her disorder had taken a favorable 
turn. 

The progress of recovery was slow, and at times doubtful. It was not until the 
expiration of several weeks, that she had so far recovered, as to be able to sit up and 
converse. Esquire Forest remained true to his promise. He no longer opposed the 
visits of young Holmes, but favored his suit. He said he had learned too truly to 
need a second lesson, that it was dangerous to sport with the affections, or to sacrifice 
hearts to ambition. 

The day at length arrived that was to witness the union of Thomas Holmes and 
Sarah Forest. A large and joyous assembly were present to witness the ceremony, 
and when at last the venerable man of God arose to perform the solemn rite that 
made the twain one flesh, a sensation of delight thrilled the audience ; an approval 
of the union of hands whose hearts had long been united. 





Symparny. He is more likely to be kind to a stranger, who knows the heart of a 
stranger. Who ever thinks of repairing to the gay and dissipated in the hour of 
trouble? What interest will he feel in my grief, who never wept himself? The 
tenderest and most active sympathy flows from experience. What does a king know 
of the miseries of his subjects? He never looked into their hovel; never tasted their 
bitter bread. They whose condition or office exempts them from the common vexa- 
tions and distresses of life, are always the most insensible to the duties and calls of 
compassion.—Rev. William Jay. 





To be satisfied with the acquittal of the world, though accompanied with the secret 
condemnation of conscience, this is the mark of a little mind; but it requires a soul of 
no common stamp to be satisfied with his own acquittal, and to despise the condemna- 
tion of the world. 
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INEZ DE CASTRO. 


BY LORD WM. LENNOX. 


Bright be the place of thy soul! 

No lovelier spirit than thine 

F’er burst from its mortal control, 

In the orbs of the blessed to shine ! Byron. 

Tue royal monastery of Alcobaca is situated in a pretty village of the same name, 
about fifteen leagues north of Lisbon; it is well sheltered, particularly toward the 
west, by rising grounds, which gradually ascend to an immense elevation. It was 
founded in the year 1170, by Alphonso, the first king of Portugal, in consequence of 
taking the fortress of Santarem from the Moors, the capture of which he previously 
avowed to commemorate by a monastery. A Portuguese writer, in speaking of this 
magnificent structure, says its cloisters are cities, its sacristy a church, and the church 
a basilisk. Contiguous to the transept of the church belonging to this convent, there 
is a Gothic mausoleum of hewn stone, in the middle of which are two magnificent 
sepulchres of white marble, containing the remains of Don Pedro the first, king of 
Portugal, and of Donna Inez de Castro, his consort. A recumbent effigy of each is 
placed on their respective tombs, by which the former is represented by a long beard, 
a severe countenance, and in the act of drawing his sword. The latter is represented 
with a beautiful innocent countenance, dressed in royal robes, and adorned with a dia- 
dem. There are but few personages recorded in history who have been oftener cele- 
brated by dramatic writers than this unfortunate princess. There have been no less 
than five tragedies formed from her pitiful narrative, the simple facts of which, with- 
out having occasion to resort to;fiction, are sufficient to fill up all the scenes of pity 
and terror, and to show to what length love and revenge are capable of transporting 
the human mind. 

Don Pedro, son of Alonzo the Fourth, king of Portugal, and heir-apparent to the 
crown, having fallen in love with a lady of the court, named Donna Inez de Castro, 
thought he could not share the crown which awaited him with a more amiable per- 
son. She united to all the charms of beauty the most amiable and accomplished man- 
ners. The prince, waiving all considerations of birth and fortune, was privately mar- 
ried to her by the bishop of Guarda. Notwithstanding the nuptials were performed 
with all the secrecy imaginable, yet they reached the king’s ear, who had premedita- 
ted a consort for Don Pedro in the King of Castile’s daughter. He questioned him as 
to the truth of the report; but knowing his father’s arbitrary disposition, he thought 
it prudent then to conceal the fact. The nobility, also, had intimation of the mar- 
riage, and the preference given to Inez had awakened their jealousy. Hence they 
took every opportunity of representing her as a woman of the greatest ambition, and 
pretended that very fatal consequences were to be apprehended from such an alliance ; 
they also condemned the prince as a rash and disobedient son. The king, who was 
aman of weak understanding, gave ear to their calumny, and they worked upon his 
passions to that degree that he resolved to murder the unfortunate princess. Accord- 
ingly, he set out to perpetrate the horrid deed, accompanied by three of his courtiers, 
and a number of armed men. Donna Inez at this time resided in Coimbra, in the 
palace of Santa Clara, where she passed her time in the most private manner, educa- 
ting her children, and attending to the duties of her domestic affairs. The prince 
unfortunately was abroad on a hunting party when the king arrived. The beautiful 
victim came out to meet him, with her two infant children, who clung about his knees, 
screaming aloud for mercy. She prostrated herself at his feet, bathed them witb 
tears, and supplicated pity for her children, beseeching him to banish her to some 
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remote desert, where she would gladly wander an exile with her babes. The feelings 
of nature arrested his arm, just raised to plunge a dagger in her breast. But his 
counsellors, urging the necessity of her death, and reproaching him for his disregard 
to the welfare of the nation, he relapsed into his former resolution, and commanded 
them to dispatch her; at which they rushed forward, regardless of the cries of beauty 
and innocence, and instantly struck off her head. Soon after the above transaction 
the prince arrived, but, alas! he found those eyes that were used to watch his return 
with impatience closed in death! The sight of his beloved Inez weltering in gore 
filled his mind with distraction, and kindled every spark of revenge within bis soul. 
In all the agony of rage he called aloud on the avenging hand of Heaven to punish 
those monsters who had deprived him of all he held dear upon earth. As soon as her 
honored remains were interred, he put himself at the head of an army who sympa- 
thized with his distress; they carried fire and sword through the adjacent provinces, 
and laid waste the estates of the murderers. The royal troops could not oppose them ; 
they fled at the appearance of the gallant avengers of Innocence. But the king, 
wretched man! could not fly from himself; the cries of his grandchildren still echo- 
ed in his ears, and the bleeding image of their unfortunate mother was still before his 
eyes. Death, at length, commiserated his situation, and he expired full of repent- 
ance for his accumulated crimes. He was an undutiful son, an unnatural and cruel 
father. The prince now ascended the throne in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 
He no sooner obtained the power than he meditated to revenge the death of his be- 
loved Inez. The three murderers, namely, Pedro Coello, Diego Lopez Pacheo, and 
Alvaro Gonsalvez, had fled into Castile, previous to the death of the late king. The 
prince ord@éred them to be tried on a charge of high treason; and being found guilty, 
their effects were confiscated. Next he contrived to seize their persons, by agreeing 
with the King of Castile that both should reciprocally deliver up the Portuguese and 
Castilian fugitives who sought protection in their respective dominions. Gonsalvez 
and Coello were accordingly arrested, and sent in chains to Portugal; Pacheo escaped 
into France. The king was at Santarem when the delinquents were brought to him, 
and instantly ordered them to be laid on a pyre that was previously formed, contingu- 
ous to which he had a banquet prepared. 

We drop a veil over their lingering tortures before the torch was kindled. They 
equalled those of the Inquisition in its darkest day— 

“The Inquisition, with her burning feast, 
The faith’s red ‘ auto’ fed with human fuel.” 

Finally, the pyre was set in a blaze, in presence of which the king dined. Having 
thus far appeased his insatiable thirst of revenge, he ordered his marriage with Donna 
Inez to be published throughout the kingdom ; then her body was taken out of the 
sepulchre, covered with regal robes, and placed on a magnificent throne, around which 
his ministers assembled, and did homage to their lawful queen. After this ceremony 
her corpse was translated from Coimbra to Alcobaca with a pomp hitherto unknown ; 
though the distance between these two places is fifty-two miles, yet the road was 
lined on both sides, all the way, with people holding lighted tapers. The funeral was 
attended by all the nobles in Portugal, dressed in long mourning cloaks; their ladies 
also attending in white mourning veils. The cloud which the above disaster cast 

over the mind of Don Pedro was never totally dispersed ; and as he lived in a state of 
celibacy the remainder of his life, agreeably to his vow, there was nothing to divert 
his attention from ruminating on the fate of his beloved wife. The impression her 
death made on him was strongly characterized, not only in the tortures he inflicted on 
her murderers, but also in the acts of his administration, which, from their severity, 
induced his countrymen to give him the appellation of Pedro the Cruel. 
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THE ARABIAN HORSE. 


A most moving incident, illustrative of the extraordinary strength, as well as at- 
tachment of the Arab horses is given by Lamartine, in his beautiful travels in the 
East: 

‘An Arab chief with his tribe, had attacked in the night a caravan of Damascus, 
and plundered it: when loaded with their spoil, however, the robbers were overtaken 
in their return by some horsemen of the Pacha of Acre, who killed several, and 
bound the remainder with cords. In this state of bondage, they brought one of the 
prisoners, named Abou el Marck, to Acre, laid him, bound hand and foot, wounded 
as he was, at the entrance of their tent, as they slept during the night. Kept awake 
by the pain of his wounds, the Arab heard his horse's neigh at a little distance, and 
being desirous to stroke, for the last time, the companion of his life, he dragged him- 
self up, bound as he was, to his horse, which was picketed ata short distance. “ Poor 
friend,” said he, “ what will you do among the Turks? You will be shut up under 
the roof of a khan, with the horses of a pacha or an aga; no longer will the women 
and children of the tent bring you barley, camel's milk, or dourra, in the hollow of 
their hand; no longer will you gallop free as the wind of Egypt in the desert; no 
longer will you cleave with your bosom the waters of the Jordan, which cool your 
sides, as pure as the foam of your lips. If I am to be a slave, at least may you go 
free. Go; return to the tent, which you know so well; tell my wife that Abou el 
Marck will return no more; but put your head still in the folds of the tent, and lick 
the hand of my children.” 

With these words, as his hands were tied, he undid with his teeth the fetter# which 
held the courser bound, and set him at liberty; but the noble animal, on receiving 
its freedom, instead of bounding away to the desert, bent its head over its master, and 
seeing him in fetters and on the ground, took his clothes gently in his teeth, lifted 
him up, and set off at full speed towards home. Without ever resting, he made 
straight for the distant, but well-known tent, in the mountains of Arabia. 

He arrived there in safety, and laid his master safe down at the feet of his wife and 
children, and immediately dropped down dead with fatigue. The whole tribe mourned 
him; the poets celebrated his fidelity ; and his name is still constantly in the mouths 
of the Arabs of Jericho.” . 

This beautiful anecdote paints the manners and the horses of Arabia, better than a 
thousand volumes. It is unnecessary to say, after it, the Arabs are, and ever will be, 
the first horsemen, and have the finest race of horses, in the world. 





Tuar politeness which we put on, in order to keep the assuming and the pre- 
sumptuous at a proper distance, will generally succeed. But it sometimes happens, 
that these obtrusive characters are on such excellent terms with themselves that they 
put down this very politeness to the score of their own great merits and high pre- 
tentions, meeting the coldness of our reserve with a ridiculous condescension of 
familiarity, in order to set us at ease with ourselves. To a bystander few things are 
more amusing than the cross play, underplot, and final eclaircissements which this 
mistake invariably occasions. 

















